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had also written gossip paragraphs and special stories on the subject for The Daily Telegraph.
I aspired to be Fleet Street's first television correspondent, and was fortunate in enlisting the support of dynamic Oscar Pulvermacher, who, after being acting editor of the Daily Mail, had joined The Daily Telegraph as assistant editor. Eventually The Daily Telegraph, once again pioneering, agreed to reappoint me as radio correspondent, combining it with the duties of television correspondent. Such was Mr. Pulvermacher's impetuous and infectious enthusiasm that on the day of my appointment he summoned me -and said : " We want a television set in the office tomorrow. Not next day or the day after. Tomorrow."
For a moment I was flabbergasted. "But there aren't any," I stammered, then added as bright afterthought: "And if there were there's no transmission."
Mr. Pulvermacher was not in the least nonplussed. "If you can't get a high-definition set, get a low-definition one." His drive and energy were prodigious, but then he had been trained in the Northcliffc school.
The B.B.C. were at that time still transmitting on the old Baird thirty-line system. I clutched eagerly at the possibility .of salvation, and immediately contacted the enterprising chief engineer of the Baird Company, A. G. D. West. He responded magnificently. There was a set in the office next day. It was one of the old mirror drum type. Though it reminded me of those fruit machines which whirr round and are eminently satisfactory only when you get the combination right, it did at any rate give recognisable images within its somewhat crude limitations.
So I was able to start—perhaps a little prematurely—as the first television critic in the world, on the crest of the first wave of novelty and interest, and with almost nothing to criticise. Unfortunately, television did not fulfil its first fine promise. The B.B.C. were handicapped at the start of the new high-definition service by having to experiment in the overcrowded confines of Alexandra Palace with the two rival systems of Baird and Marconi-E.M.I. Sets were expensive and difficult to produce. The public held back in the belief that something better and cheaper would soon come along.